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Events subsequent to the Battle of Leipzig. 
WRITTEN BY A SPECTATOR. 


At length, early on the 19th, we appeared likely to 
get rid in good earnest of the monster by which we 
had been so dreadfully tormented. All the French hurried 
in disorder tothe city, and our sauvegarde also made pre- 
parations to depart. Already did I again behold in imagina- 
tion the pikes of the Cossacks. All the subsequent events 
followed in rapid succession. My gens d’armes were 
searcely gone when a very brisk fire of sharp-shooters com- 
menced in our neighbourhood. In a few moments Pome- 
ranian infantry poured from behind through the garden into 
the house. They immediately proceeded, without stopping, 
to the city. It was only for a few minutes that I could 
observe with a glass the confused retreat of the French Joy 
at the long wished-for arrival of our countrymen and deli- 
verers soon called me away. The galling yoke was now 
shaken off, probably for ever. K bade a hearty weleome to 
the brave soldiers; and, as I saw several wounded brought 
in, [ hastened to afford them all the assistance in my 
power, [may ascribe to my unwearied assiduity the pre- 
servation of the life of Lieutenant M-+++, a Swedish officer, 
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who was dangerously wounded; and by means of it I 
had likewise the satisfaction to save the arm of the Prussiau 
Captain Von B----, which; but for that, would cer- 
taiuly have required amputation. On the other hand, 
all my exertions in behalf of the Swedish Major Von 
Dobeln proved unavailing ;.{ had the mortification to see 
him expire. : 

I was incessantly engaged with my wounded patients, while 
more numerous bodies of troops continued.to hasten towards 
the town, We now thought ourselves fortanate iv being 
already in the rear of the victorious army; but the uni- 
versal cry was, “ What will become of poor Leipzig ?” 
Which was at this moment most furiously assaulted, Various 
officers of distinction kept dropping in. The Swedish Adju- 
tant-general Giildenskidld arrived with the captive General 
Reynjer, who alighted and took-up his abode in the apart- 
ment.in which the emperor had Jodged. He was followed 
by the Prussian Colonel Von Zastrow, a most amiable man, 
aad soon afier the Prussian General Von Biilow arrived with 
his suite. 

Our stock of provisions was almost entirely consumed, and 
you wuy conceive my vexation at being unable, with the 
best will in the world, totreat our ardently wished-fot guests 
in a suitable manner. I had long been obliged to endure 
hunger myself, and to take it as an especial favour if the 
French cooks and valets had the generosity to allow me 
a smell portion of the victuals with which they were 
supplied. 

At the very moment when Marshal Ney arrived, a fire had 
breken out in- the neighbourhood, through the carelessness 
of the French, . | hastened to the spot, to render assistance, 
it possible. It was particularly fortunate, considering the 
violenee of the. wind, aud the want of means to extinguish 
the flames,that only two! houses were destroyed. The fire- 
engines and utensils provided for such purposes had been 
carried off for fuel to the bivouacs. Suel of the inhabi- 
tants of the village as had not run away, just now kept 
close in their houses, not dariwg to venture abroad. A 
number of unfeeling Frenchmen stood about gazing at the 
fire, without moving a finger towards extinguishing it I 
called out ta them to lend a hand to check the: progress of 
the conflagration. A scornful berst of laughter was the 
only reply: the scoundrels would not stir, and: absoluiely 
could) not contain: their joy whenever the flames burned 
nore furiously than usual. At the same time L witnessed 
proceedings, of which the wildest savage would not have 
beemgutliy. FE suw these same wretches, who, a few days 
aftecwards, voyaciously devoured before my face the flesh 
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of dead horses, and even human carcases, wantonly trample 
bread, already so great a rarity, like brute beasts in the 
dirt. 

For six or eight nights I had not been able to get a moment’s 
sleep or rest, so that at last [ reeled about like one drunk or 
stupid. The only wonder is, that my health was not im- 
paired by these super-human exertions. My dress and 
geueral appearapee were frightful. When the wounded 
Swedish officer was brought in, he of course wanted a 
change of linen. Nota shirt wasto be procured any where, 
aad I cheerfully gave bim that which 1 had oo my back ; 
sy that 1 was obliged 10 go without one wyself for near 
three days, Several times during the stay of the French 
I had assisted in extinguishing fires: even the presence of 
Marshal Ney was not sudlicient to make the Freach in ovr 
houses at all careful in the use of fire. Those thoughtless 
fellows took the first combustible that fell into their bands, and 
lighted themselves about with it in eyery corner. They ran 
with burning wisps of straw among large piles of trusses, and 
this was often done in the house where the marshal lay, 
without its being possible to prevent the practice. A French 
aid-de-camp, ia my presence, took fifty segars out of my 
bureau, just at the moment when L was too busy to hinder 
him. Whether he likewise helped himself to some fine cravats 
which lay aear them, and which I afterwards missed—I will not 
pretend to say. 

| have suffered a little, you see ; but yet I have fortunately 
escaped the thousands of dangers in which I was incessantly 
invelyed, Never while I live shall L forget those days. That 
same divine providence which was so manifestly displayed 
in that arduous conflict, and which crowned the efforts of 
the powers allied in a sacred cause with so glorious and so 
signal a victory, evidently extended its care to me. After 
the batile of Jena, in 1806, Napoleon declared in our city 
that Leipzig was the most dangerous of his enemies. Little 
did he imagine that it would once prove so in a very 
diferent sense from that which he attached to those words. 
Here the arm of the Most High arrested his victorious career, 
of which no mortal eye could have foreseen the termination, 
I would not exchange the glory—which | may justly assume— 
the glory of having saved the property of my worthy em- 
ployer, as far as Jay in my power, during those tremendous 
days of havoc and devastation, for the laurel wreath with 
which French adulation attempts. most unseasonably to en- 
twive the brow of the imperial commander, on account of the 
battle of Leipzig. 
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INTERESTING TRIALS. 


— 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, 
TUESDAY, March 1. 
WELCH ?. THOMPSON, PSQ. 


oe was an action brought by a grazier from the north, 
against a gentleman residing at Turnham Green, and 
possessing a farm at Northow, to recover the sum of 541. being 
the price of two cows, sold by one Bunker, as the plaintiff's 
agent, to one Brown, who managed the defendant’s farm. The 
purchase was made at Barnet, as the beasts were on their 
road to London; and Brown gave the plaintiff’s agent the 
name of his master, and it was agreed that Bunker should 
receive the money on his. way home from London. It ap- 
peared that the defendant bad given Brown two cheques 
of 26].each, to pay for the cows: but Brown had misap- 
plied this money. It was proved that the defendant had 
never authorised his servant to buy any thing for the farm 
upon credit, but had always given him money before hand, 
to pay for his purchases; and when the defendant was ap- 
plied to by the plaintiff for the payment for these cows, he 
ssid “ Why did you trust my servant? he must go to 
gaol.” Lord Ellenborough laid before the jury the law as 
te this subject, between tradesmen and the masters of ser- 
vants ; no man, he said, was liable for a debt, contracted 
through the medium of another, unless by his authority, 
express or implied ; and if a master sent forth his servant 
to buy goods without money, the law would imply that he 
authorised that servant to buy upon the master’s credit—but 
if the master gives the servant money enough for the pur- 
chase in question, or always keeps him in cash for any pur- 
chase tiat may arise, there is then no authority to buy upon 
credit. The strongest proof of a master’s authorising a 
servant to purchase upon credit, is his afterwards paying 
for articles so purchased ; butif it be proved that the master 
always gives the servant cash for every purchase authorised 
by him, no act of bis servant’s can pledge authority of the 
piaster, and that authority is expressly negatived by such 
circumstances, 
The jury, therefore, found their verdict for the defendant. 
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READING ASSIZES. 


ARUNDEL @. LORD FALMOUTH. 


THIS was an issue directed to be tried by the commis- 
sioners under a late act of parliament for enclosing the com- 
mons of the manor and township of Brimpton, and the question 
was, whether Lord Falmouth, as lord of the manor, was entitled 
to compensation generally for his common right in Brimpton, 
or whether he was entitled to compensation for as mach 
land as was necessary to depasture a bull, a boar, and a butter 
nag. The copyholders and freeholders contended, that his 
lordship’s right was limited to an allowance for those three 
animals ; that by the custom of the manor he was bound to 
keep a bull, a boar, and a butter nag, for the use of his tenants, 
and was therefore only entitled to as much right of common 
as would feed them. The keeper of the records of the Tower 
attended with a number of ancient Latin records, by which 
it appeared that although the custom had been always entered 
upon the court rolls as far back as the reign of Henry 8th, 
yet that the lords for the time being had uniformly pro- 
tested against it, contending that by the more ancient 
customs they were entitled to a general right of common, 
The question was of very considerable importance, and the 
trial lasted several hours. At Jength Lord Falmouth’s 
counsel succeeded in driving the bull, the boar, and the 
butter nag, fairly out of court, and the jury returned a 
verdict by which they awarded his lordship the greater com- 
pensation. ; 





Ancient Customs which prevail in Northumberland on 
Palm Sunday and Easter Day. 


[from Hutchinsons’s Ilistory of that County.] 
PALM SUNDAY. 


Q* this day is still retained the ancient usage of dress- 
ing windows with ever-greens, &c. in commemoration 
of our Saviour’s entry into Jerusalem. It was the custom 
of the ancient Christian church to represent, by solemn shews, 
even the most tremendous occurrences in the history of our 
Saviour—a procession with palms was used. In this country 
the buds of the saugh, which is one of the earliest marks of 
vegetation 
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vegetation the trees of the climate shew, are gathered and 
adopted for branches of palm. Mr. Bourne says, the branch 
of palm was used in the country near Jerusalem as an emblem 
of victory. Our adoption of the saugh buds may arise 
from their being the first bloom the woods wear after winter is 
subdued, and might be used also typically, from their bearing 
seatagey of renovation, as a sacred emblem of victory over 
death. 


EASTER DAY 


Is attended with several singular customs. The people rise 
before the sun, in hopes to see the great luminary ascend 
the borizon, dancing for joy. This has been an innocent ar- 
tificetodraw forth the vulgar to early devotion; and what 
could be more powerfully typical and figurative to ignorant 
minds, that conceive few images of the resurrection of our 
Lord, than that of a glorious and resplendent sun, rising from 
a gilded horizon, dispelling every gloom and shade, and 
dispensing light, beauty, and joy, over the face of the earth. 
Jt was a season and a spectacle, under the immediate impres- 
sions of which, well adapted and pathetic exhortations would 
take a deep root. The Druids and Saxons both had made it 
a chief object of worship, and the time of sun rising the chief 
season for their religious rites and adorations; of these, 
stroug prejudices would remain with the valgar. Bourne says, 
the salutation of the eastern church on this day was, “ The 
Lord “is risen,” and the usual answer was, “ The Lord is 
risen indeed;” and no doubt they were peculiar to the 
morning. 

The children have dyed and gilded eggs given them, which 
are called paste eggs, a supposed corruption of pasche eggs. 
Legs were held by the Egyptiansas a sacred emblem of the 
yenovaiion ‘of mankind alter the deluge. The Jews adopted 
it to suit the circumstances of their bistory, as a type of their 
ceparinre from the land of Egypt ; and it was used in the 
Veost of the Passover as part of the furniture of the table with 
the paschal lamb, The Chiisiians have certainly used it on 
ius day, as retaining the elements of future life, for an 
exndlem of the resurrection. Mr. Brand has many well chosen 
quotations on this subject, among which is a prayer cx- 
tracted from the ritheal of Pope Paul V. made for tic use of 
Logland, Ireland, and Scutland :— 

“ Bless, QO Lard, we beseech thee, this thy creature of 
eves, that it m iy become a wholesome sustenance to thy 
faithful scrvants, eating it in thankfulness to thee, on account 
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of the resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ, who with thee,” 
&e, &Xe. 

ffe quotes from Dr. Chandler’s Travels in Asia Minor, a 
passage, in which it appears, those of the Greek church on this 
day presented coloured eggs. In Russia there is the like cus- 
tom, which he shews in two quotations, one from the Abbe 
d’Auteroche, in bis Journey to Siberia, and the other froin 
Hakluyt’s Voyage, 1539. But from all the quotations no deter- 
mination is drawn why the painted eggs were used on this day 
peculiat ly, and eS} ecially being no part of the day’s repast, 
The field of conjecture is opéu and at large to every one. It 
seems as if theegg was thus decorated for a religious trophy 
after the days of mortification and abstinence were over, 
and festivity had taken place; and asan emblem of the re- 
novation of life, certified to us by the resurrection from the 
regions of death a4 the crave, 

Mr. Brand, p. 252, gives us the following note: “ Erasmus 
speaking of the proverb, Mea est Pila, that is, I have got 
the ball, tells us that it signifies, [ have obtained the victory, I 
am master of my wishes.” The Romanists certainly erected a 
standard on Easter-day in token of our Lord’s victory ; but 
it would perhaps be indulging fancy too far to suppose 
that the bishops and governors of churches, who used to con- 
descend to play at hand ball at this time, did it in a mystical 
way, and with reference to the trinmphal joy of the season. 
Certain it is, however, that many of their customs and supersti- 
tions are founded on still more trivial circumstances than even 
this imaginary analogy. 

[t was anancient custom forthe mayor, aldermen, and sheriff 
of Newcastle, accompanied with great numbers of the 
burgesses to go every year at the feasts of Easter and Whitsui- 
tide to the Forth, the little mali of the town, with the maces, 
sword, and cap of maintenance carried before them. The 
young people of the town stil] assemble there, at this season 
particularly, play at hand ball, dance, &c. but are uo longer 
countevanced in their innocent festivity by the presence 
of their governors, who no doubt in ancient times used 
to unbend the brow of authority, and partake with their 
happy and contehted people, the puerile pleasures of the festive 
season. 

It was also usual among the sports of the day to have foot 
courses, Xc. the prize being a tansey cake. It has beewalleged, 
that the use of tansey was adopted from the Jewish mess of 
bitter herbs at this season. A discussion of this praciice of 
the Jews would be too tedious in this place, and articles of 
mortification seem not to correspond with the universal fes- 
livity of the time; | rather conceive that the ‘prizes were the 
ancient sweet bread, concerning the use of which | shall have 
6 occasion 
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occasion to make some remarks in the sequel, and that tansey 
was used for its flavour and salubrity. 

Mr. Brand quotes Darand, Lib. 6.c. 86,9, for a very singular 

and unreasonable custom, “ That on Easter-day wives 
used to beat their husbands, and on the day following hus- 
bands their wives :” and he adds,—“ There is a custom still 
retained at the city of Durham on these holy days, on one 
day the men take off the women’s shoes, which are only to be 
redeemed by a present, and on another day the women take off 
the men’s in like manner.” This custom is not a peculiarity of 
the city of Durham only, but extends into other parts of 
that county, as well as Northumberland. As it seems to be 
the remains of some religious ceremony, if peculiar to the 
cathedral, it would probably travel with the see from Lindisfarn 
by Chester to Durham, and its remains would be found 
scattered through this passage. In Lancashire the custom of the 
day is to lift the passenger from the ground: this shews of itself 
of what it is emblematical. But our custom leaves us wide 
aud indeterminate conjectures, In the cathedral of Durham 
there was a custom on Good Friday for the monks to ap- 
proach the bigh altar, then decorated with all the solemn emblems 
of that tremendous day, on their knees, being bare footed. 
On Easter-day they made a solemn procession, when all 
the spectators pulled off their shoes, as treading on holy 
ground. King Canute approached the shrine of Si. Cuthbert 
from Garmondsway, the distance of five miles, with all his 
retinue and attendants bare-footed; when he gave great 
territories and donations to that church. Lel. Col. vol. [. 
p- 331. These are the most memurable circumstances [ 
have been able to collect. Preparatory to the passover, 
our Saviour washed the feet of the disciples; after which 
he gave them tbis ordnance: “ For 1 have given you 
an example, that you should do as | have done to you.” 
The monks of Durham are said to have washed the 
feet of the poor, within the cloister, in commemoration 
of our Saviour’s act. In the ages immediately succeed- 
ing the conversion of the Britons, an inveterate hatred 
and contempt was shewn to all Jews, who by shipwreck 
or other casualty came among them; even to a greater 
bitterness the aversion was carried, than against the 
unconverted heathen. The order of the passover ceremonies, 
as set forth in the 12th chapter of Exodus, enjoins the Jews 
to have their shoes upon their feet: perhaps in contradis- 
tinction, or in reproach of the Jews, the shoes of passengers 
are puiled off. 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds's Paintings. 


{From Northcote’s Memoirs of that eminent Artist.] 


\ HEN Alderman Boydell, that genuine patron of the arts 
‘Y¥Y ia this country, first projected the scheme of his mag- 
nifcent edition of Shakespeare, it was naturally a first wish 
that Sir Joshua should be prevailed on to grace the collection 
by subjectsof his own. Sir Joshua, however, was rather dis- 
inclined to the undertaking, as he thought it somewhat de- 
grading to paint for a print-seller; but George Steevens, who 
was delegated to prevail on the reluctant artist, pleaded so elo- 
quently with the aid of a £500. bank bill, that a promise was 
made, and the consequent performance was three excellent 
pictures. 

“ Sir Joshua now commenced his studies, and no less than 
three paintings were exhibited at the Shakspeare Gallery, or 
at least taken from that poet, the only ones, as has been very 
correctly said, which Sir Joshua ever executed for his illus- 
uration, with the exception of a head of King Lear, (done in- 
deed in 1783) and now in the possession of the marchioness 
of Thomond, and a portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Tollemache ia 
the character of Miranda, in the ‘ Tempest,’ in which Pros- 
pero, and Caliban are introduced. 

* One of these paintings for the gallery was Puck, or Robin 
Goodfellow, as it has been called, which in point of expression 
and animation is unparalleled, and one of the happiest efforts 
of Sir Joshua’s pencil, though it has been said, by some cold 
critics, not to be perfectly characteristic of the merry wav- 
derer of Shakspeare. It is now the property of Samuel. Ro- 
gers, esq. Macbeth, with the Witches and the Cauldron, was 
another, and for this Mr. Boydell paid him one thousand gui- 
neas; but who is now the possessor of it | know not. 

“ The third was Cardinal Beaufort, for which 500 guineas 
were paid; now the property of the earl of Egremont. Of 
this latter picture an artist of great genius always declared 
that it united the local colourivg of Titian with the Chiaro 
scuro of Rembrundt: this is a just criticism; and another cri- 
tic has observed ‘ this picture of the dying Beaufort is truly 
an impressive performance ; the general hue of the picture is 
consonant to Shakspeare’s awful scene—sober—-grand—so- 
lemn.—The excruciating agony of guilt and fear that writhes 
each limb, and fastens bis convulsive fingers onthe bed clothes, 
makes each spectator shudder—and the face of the dying 
cardinal has that agonized and horrid grin described by the 
poet. 
“ See how the pangs of death do make him grin.” 
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“ This last is common newspaper criticism of which much 
was poured forth at the time; for this picture when exhibited 
excited great attention, and gave rise to moch critical contro- 
versy: and with respect to the demon at the pillow of the 
dying cardinal, there have been mauy objections made; nay 
Sit Joshua was most earnestly importuned to erasé it, but 
koew better than tocomply. ‘Phese objections requite' to be 
combated in vindication of the illastrious author of the work, 
as he did not seem inclined to do it for himself, although he 
could have so amply refuted them. 

It must be allowed that the first business of an’ historical 
painter is to make his picture tell its story distinctly, clearly, 


and quickly; or else he can claim but little werit to himself 


xbove that which betongsto the mechanical part, the mefe ope- 
rations of his band. 

“ The peculiar and characteristic essence of this subject, 
the death of the wicked Cardinal Bewufort, is that the dying 
ian's agonies do'not proceed from any bodily pain, so much 
ws from the horrors of a guilty conscience. This is a disiine- 
tion in expression, of so nice a kind in respect to its being 
pourtrayed, that perhaps Raffaelle himself would have found it 
difficult to execute it: yet this important article of informa- 
tfon mustof necessity be decidedly and distinctly pronounced, 
or the subject is not explained. Even Shakspeare himself in 
HS text has thought it requisite to employ his imagery in or- 
der to make bis intentions more surcly to be understood, by 
making the king say, 


** Ob thow eternal mover of the Heavens, 
Look with a gentle eve uporthis wretch! 

Ob beat away the basy meddling fiend 

That lays strong siege unto this wretch’s soul, 
And trom his bosom purge this black despair.” 


“ Tfow much more necessary then isit to the painter, whose 
powers in this respect are so much more limited by not being 
able to explain those circumstances which are past? 

“ However we have a right to conclude that Sir Joshua was 
doubtful of the power iv himseli, and perhaps of the power in 
the art also, to Coulpass the difficulty of explicitly and dis- 
tineny giving the just and clear expression of guilt, in contra. 
distinction to bodily pain: which was absolutely necessary to 
explain the story; an explauation which, if not quickly given, 
ig not well given, forthe essence of painting is to produce and 
effect an instantaneous impression on the spectator: the intro. 
duction of the demon therefore does this, and leads the miad 
to further inquiry, and to investigate the more hidden excellen- 
cies of the work, aud prevents the possibility even for a mo- 
ment, 
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ment, of mistaking it for the representation of a man dying in 
a mere paiuful bodily disease. 

“ The late Mr. Opie in his lectures has touched upon this 
same subject, and it is with moch gratification that | give the 
opinion of this most able critic, as it is so cousistent with my 
own. 

‘ The varied beauties of this work, he says, might well 
employ a great part of a Jecture, but, at present, I shall pass 
them over, and attend only to what relates immediately to the 
question before us, the effect of ‘the visionary devil, coyched 
close, and listening eagerly behind the pillow of the dyiwg 
wretch; which not only invigorates and clothes the subject in 
its appropriate interest and terror, but immediately clears up 
allambiguity, by informing us that those are not bodily sut- 
ferings which we behold so forcibly delineated; thai they are 
not merely the pangs of death which make him grin; butthat 
his agony proceeds from those daggers of the mind, the over 
whelming horrors of a guilty and awakened conscience. This 
was the point, on which rested the whole moral effect of the 
piece; it was absolutely necessary to be understood, and could 
by no.other means have been so strongly and perspicuously ex- 
pressed. An expedient, therefore, at once necessary, so con- 
sistent with the spirit of the subject, and so. completely suc- 
cessful, far from being regarded as an uowarrantable license, 
is justifiable by all rules of sound criticisin, and ought to be 
regarded as one of the most signal examples of invention of 
the artist.’ 

Whoever paints to the mind will eventually suecced; and 
no one must be discouraged in the pursuit, because he meets 
with contradictory opinions as to the first and most alluring ob- 
jects in his picture; as most persons, especially the uneducatec 5 
see differently: and to obey tie capricious and unsettled hu- 
mours of each, would be to sacrifice every thing that is Just 
ait noble in the art. An artist should calmly hear the opi- 
nions of all; but reserve it for the adoption of his future 
thought, how far he will or will not alter his desigu;—and he 
can scarcely hesitate too much, as the first thoughts are, ge- 
netally speaking, more vigorous than those conceived and born 
afier the imagination and this jadgment has been forced into 
action, and generated in obedience to the wishes of a cold ob- 
server.” 





Curious Exhumation of a Corpse. 


N Tuesday, the 15th of March, 1814, orders having been 
given to vpen a vault, near the Vestry, in the north aisle of 
252 dt. 
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St. Maryport church, in Bristol, it was discovered that the 
vault was already too full to admit another coffin, without 
being sunk deeper. The situation is precisely under the 
remains of a monument, which from its style, must have 
belonged to the times of Henry VIf. and has been always 
called the tomb of William Litile, the Bristol gram- 
miarian—over which is a tablet, erected to the memory of 
Thomas Kington, of Notton, Wilts, esq. The oldest of the 
four removed coffins had been in the vault only 16 years; 
but all of them were quite decayed, and their inhabitants 
nearly mingied with their kindred dust. Upon breaking up 
the bottom of the brick work, and digging down a few feet, 
the spade struck upon a hard substance, which was soon 
discovered to be a coffin of lead, being aboat fifteen feet 
below the surface, without any inscription. It was taken 
up, and the next morning examined in the presence of 
several gentlemen. ‘The lead was of considerable thickness, 
and contained a thick shell, of red deal, with the interstice 
stuffed closely with straw. When the lead was lifted up, 
some gas, of a soapy odour, escaped, and the whole became 
perfectly inoffensive. A very interesting spectacle now 
presented itself. There lay, in’ a most perfect state of 
preservation, the body of a robust wan, measuring six 
feet two inches. The flesh in some parts resembled supple 
brown leather—in others it was quite white, and bore a 
natural appearance—in others again, it appeared fatty.— 
The features were perfectly distinct; the teeth regular; 
the nose projecting; the eyes so little injured that the 
transparent part was still pellucid, like horn. The hands, 
in admirable preservation, rested upon the upper part of 
exch thigh ; and scarcely a bone of the toes was wanting.— 
The throat was swollen very wuch under the lower jaw, 
giving the idea of strangulation. The hair was cut off in a 
sagged manner, over the whole head, and was not to be 
found at ali. The head itself rested upon a pillow, com- 
posed of blue and white striped tuck, stafied with feathers, 
not differing in any respect from those in common use. ‘The 
body was wrapped up in a’ quilted couuterpane, blue out- 
side, and worked within, curiously, with red roses in bud, 
—There was nothing resembling what we now call grave 
clothes. Under the coumerpane wasa wove doublet, but- 
toned down in front with small wooden buttons, worked 
with thread ; with long skirts,and an over-flap coliar, in the 
costame of Oliver Cromwell's me. Under this was a fine 
linen shirt, with a worked neck piece. On the legs, a pait 
of wove brown woollen stockings, but no shoes. Upon the 
hands bad been a pair of leatuer gloves, which had fallen to 
decvy, From the chinto the top of the head, passed a blue 
wad 
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and white linen handkerchief, figured, and tied very firmly 
in a handsome knot, probably to retain the lower jaw in its 
place. 

The body having been carefully lifted from the shell, the 
latter was minutely examined, as well as all its furniture, 
together with a quantity of hemp, forming a bottom layer; 
but not the slightest trace of any thing metallic could be 
found ; not amark upon his linen, nor an iota which could 
lead toa knowledge of his person. Two professional gen- 
tlemen, Mr. Richard Smith and Mr. William Goldwyer, ex- 
amined the state of the subject itself, Mt. Henry Smith, 
attorney, having previously made a drawing of it in situ. 
The lungs were somewhat shrivelled and black ; bur the 
heart was in such a perfect state, that its vessels, cavities, 
and valves, would have admitted of an anatomical demon- 
stration, as easily as a recent one. It was quite white, 
felt like soft chamois leather, and was evidently converted 
into that substance which the chemists call adipocere, being 
an inferior sort of spermaccti. The midriff was completely 
sochanged. Theliver had a yellow crust of this substance, 
the eighth of an inch thick ; deeper down it was but imper- 
fectly formed ; and towards the centre, this organ appeared 
quite fresh and natural. The bowels were shrivelled, and 
an entire curiously coiled up mass of spermaceti appearing 
quite covered with crystals, The muscles in front, between 
the ribs, upon the loins, in the thighs, and, in fact, every 
where, were, more or Jess, converted into a brown dirty-look- 
ing fatty substance. The gristles were elastic ; and the bones 
quite firm, fiesh, and sound, The weight of the body had 
been apparently a good deal diminished, although the limbs 
had yet considerable plumpness. 

After the examination, these remains were carefully Ilaid 
within the two coffins, and placed at the lowest part of the 
vault. A few relics were preserved by the spectators ; and the 
heart, we undersiand, will be deposited in Mr. Siith’s 
anatomical museum, as a fine and valuable specimen of human 
adipocere. 

Two questions will here naturally arise. Ist. Were 
any means used to preserve the body? and, @dly. Who 
was the hero of the tale? In answer to the first, it can 
be boldly asserted, that uo cere-cloth, wax, gums, varnish, 
spices, or any gross embalming matericls were used—at 
least, they could not be cetected. There is, however, 
one curious circumstance now to be mentioned, which is, 
that there was an obleng hole, of about ten inches by four, 
in the wooden shell, closed by a piece of wood, which was 
easily removable. Tois led to a conjecture, that ram, 
brandy, or ardeat spirit in some shape or another, had 

been 
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beev, through that aperture, poured upon the corpse ; and 
this opinion was strengthened by its flexibility, as, when 
raised forwards, it easily retained the sitting posture. The 
Jower part of the shell, tou, was damp. Yet, perhaps, all this 
tight be as easily accounted for by a different hypothesis— 
2dly, of whom was it the body? The general idea inclined to 
presume, from the touts ensemble, that the subject had been 
executed. As the costume seemed to point out the time, so 
the history of Bristol seemed to mark out the man to be either 
«+ Master Robert Yeomans,” an alderman and sheriff of Bris- 
to}, or “ Master George Bowshee,” two royalists, who were 
hung in Wiuve-street by the round-heads, under Colvnel Fiennes, 
about the SOth of May, 1643, in spite of the strenuous inter- 
ference of King Charles, who sent a trumpeter with a letter 
fiom Oxtord, to endeavour to save them. But it happens un- 
Juckily for this opinion, that in a book, called “ Mercurius 
Rasticus, or The Country Complaint,” printed five years after 
the eveut, and now in the possession of Robert Dyer, esq, as 
also in other papers of the late antiquarian, Mr. George Cat- 
coit, entitled, “ England’s Bloody Tribunal,” giving an ac- 
count of this execution, it is expressly mentioned, that “ these 
two now glorious martyrs, having thus, through their ignomi- 
nious deaths, rendered their souls to God, their bodies were 
taken down, and carried to Master Yeomans’ father-in-law’s 
house, corner of Bristol Bridge, and in the evening they were 
both interred, Master Yeomans’ at Christ Church, and Master 
Bowsher’s at St. Werburgh’s. 

In point of fact, therefore, the history of this body is wrapt 
up in total obscurity. Jt however affords such scope for cu- 
riosity, that we shall be glad to find any one who can throw 
bot a ray of light upon the affair, either chemically or histo- 
ically. 


A SERIES OF NAVAL BULLETINS, 
INSCRIBED TO BUONAPARTE, 
BY LIEUTENANT D. O'BRIEN, R.N. 
(Continued from Page 253.) ‘ 


TEXHE morning of September 18, 1808, brought no appeat- 

ance of the Rhine, aud what was much worse, no wood 
in view to screen ts. lt wis Sunday, and we were contiguous 
to a village, which exposed us greatly. We advanced about 
a mile, when we discovered a vineyard, which we hastened to 
aud cotered; it was very thick, and well hang with grapes, 


We 
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We were apprehensive of being discovered by the guard ; 
consequently, kept creeping forward, until we suppposed our- 
stlves about the cemtre. ‘The ground was very uncomforiable 
and wet, fromthe drops off the vines; however, we were highly 
pleased at being se secure. About an hour had elapsed, « vhen 
we heard a man whistle at a short distance ; it struck us this 
was the guard; and were certain, if he saw us, he would sus- 
pect we came (at all events) to pick the grapes, which were 
almost ripe, and is a serious offence in this country. Not 
many seconds had elapsed, when we heard the report of a 
musket; the small shot rattled through the vines over our 
heads : a huge fox, with dogs in chace, instantly passed us; a 
fellow shouting at a sinall distance behind, who, fortunately, 
did not follow the dogs direct, or he would have come tight 
upon us. flow to act we conld not tell; to quit the vineyard 
would have been extremely dangerous, as we should have been 
expused to the inhabitants of the village passing or re-passing: 
so we agreed, after some deliberation, to remain where we 
were. About ten we were again alarmed by voices approach- 
ing us fast. Mr. Barclay had lost one of lis shoes on enteting 
the vineyard, and we supposed that had led to our footsteps 
being discovered, and that these voices (which we now‘plainly 
discovered to be men’s), were in seatch of us. We lay close 
down on our faces, with no hopes of escaping from being 
seen. The voices still drawing near—we now perceived they 
were at a stand, bat close to us. lifted ap my head to peep 
through the vines, and saw the legs and thighs of two men 
close to me; their great coat skirts almost touching where we 
were, but their backs were turned, and they were moving in 
an Opposite direction; in a few minutes we lost si: ght of them 
—I need not observe what pleasure this gave us. I proposed 
to move to some other part, as we were in constant alarm since 
we entered this; and I was of opinion we were near a pathway. 
We, accordingly, crept along in another direction, where we 
were pretty certain of uot being annoyed outil dark; but had 
been scarcely an hour in this new spot, when we again heard 
a rustling among the vines—each alarmed, lifted up his head, 

and looked towards the place whence we heard the noise. 

Mark our astonishment! We discovered a woman, with an in- 
fant in her arms, leading a little girl about seven years old. 
She was directly upon us—the woman could not see us in the 
beginning, but the child did! ber lithe head being considera- 
bly under the branches; she immediately screamed, and seized 

the woman by the hands; upon which | stood ap, and saluted 
her in German. She was dressed in that country style; ap- 
peared much alarmed, and made noreply. She proceeded on, 
and we agreed to quit the vineyard betore she could get to the 
village to give an account of this occurrence; our motions 
0 were 
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were exceedingly quick; and, in a few minutes, we were upon 
the high road; which, from its immense breadth and good re- 
pair, we were convinced was a public one. At that moment 
there were only two women on it, and they were coming to- 
wards us. We advanced very deliberately. [ had studied 
German a little in Bitche, and found i now of material ser- 
vice. L asked them what distance we were from the Rhine? 
** Tbree hours,” they replied. We parted, and continued our 
route, eagerly wishing to see some place of concealment. 
There was a man now advancing towards us, who appeared 
like a traveller, having his coat on his suck over bis shoulder, 
We accosted him. He told us we were very near the Rhine. 
He surveyed us with astonishment, covered as we were (in 
spite of every effort to avoid it) with earth and mud; Barclay 
hardly able to crawl along, on account of his feet; we must 
have appeared most singular beings! We still advanced; and 
observed the fellow turn back frequently, to look after us. 
We now discovered a shrubbery about a quarter of a mile be- 
fore us; and soon got to it; and, about the same time, lost 
sight of this man—two fortunate occurrences! [un a few mi- 
hules we were. snug and concealed again—it was one of the 
best hiding places we had as yet been in; close to the road; 
the time about four o’clock in the morning, and not far from 
the Rhine: we hoped, thus circumstanced, to be able to cross 
it that night at all events. Our conversation was now on the 
difficulty that attended our getting a boat; the danger of ap- 
proaching a house on this side, and our provision nearly ex- 
hausted; however, we became very sanguine, and anxiously 
wished for night. 

The desired hour arrived ; we set forward with great spirits, 
at the same time with caution. As those parts were infested 
with smugglers, it was natural to suspect there were also a 
number of custom-house officers, which kept us greatly on our 
guard, 

About eleven we bad made the’ circuit of a very large town; 
and about midnight (to our unspeakable joy) we descried the 
long wished-for river; were now on its banks. Each washed 
hiaself, and rested a few minutes. There was an exccilent 
wood hard by: this we reserved to retreat to, in case of not 
falling in with a boat that vight; and we agreed to proceed 
on, at least, for an hour, towards the northward; which course 
we commenced, prying into every little creck and nook. The 
morning was starlight, beautiful, and serene; could hear the 
cocks crowing, dogs barking, &c. on the German side, A beau- 
tiful river, about a mule in breadth, not au island to impede 
the view, which is not a common thing in this river. My God! 
how we longed to be conveyed across! This anxiety prevented 
gur enjoying the delightful prospect before us. It was cer- 
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tainly a terrestial paradise. We continued nearly an hour, ad- 
miring and advancing, when the Omnipotent Ruler of all hu- 
man affairs, whose providence had so much favoured us 
throughout on this attempt to escape, exposed to our view a 
boat, made fast with a chain to a stake driven into the bank, 
close to a heap of wood, which I supposed she was to have 
been loaded with at daylight. On examining it further, we 
found the chain locked. The doctor and myself got hold of 
the stake, and, with little difficulty, drew it out of the bank. 
Mr. Hewson, an old sailor, and myself, soon constructed a 
pair of paddles out of a couple of pieces of the wood. We 
then embarked our two passengers, whom we placed in the 
bottom of the little boat; and, in about twenty minutes, we 
were safe landed on the opposite side. We drove the stake in 
the ground, that the owners of the boat might find her at day- 
light; and proceeded into the country as fast as possible. 


September, 1808. At day-break it was excessively thick 
and foggy ; poor Barclay almost knocked up, the doctor very 
much fatigued, and ourselves rather weary. We discovered a 
village on the Merg, and, after surveying it strictly, we agreed 
to enter it, and to go to the first public-house we should see, 
for the purpose of getting ourselves refreshed and put a liatle 
in order; we might pass there as Frenchmen; and, from my 
former knowledge of the German sunall villages, [ was not in 
the least apprehensive. 


(To be continued.) 
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Answer, by J. H.of Honiton, to P. Ninnis’s Question, inserted 


January Si. 


[st. — 1] + 1 = 12sum. 
2nd.— 14 — 2 = i2 difference. 
3rd.— 4 % 3 == 12 product. 
4th.— 48 — 4 = 12 quotient. 
77 
*.* Similar answers have been received from W. M. B. 
H. Canon, C. P. and J. Leathern, of Exeter; J. Northcott, 
and G. R. of Plymouth; Jerry, of Tamerion; J. Macey; G. 
Major, of Colyton; G. Kite, of Stockland; J. B. of Bristol; 
J. Daw, of Lanvulph; G Geach, of Mr. Chivers’s school, at 
St. Austell; a Bridport lad; and J. Newland, of Blackauton 
academy. 
Vol, 54. 2T Answer, 
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Answer, by E. Dunn, of Mevagissey, to M. B.’s Charade, inserted the 6th of 
December. 


bigs spice is PEPPER that you mean, 
As in your charade may be seen; 
When join’d to CORN it will display, 

The subject of your easy lay. 


*.* We have received the like answer from R. R. Broad, of Falmouth; 
B. Andrew, of St. Austell ; and J. Sansom, of Poole. 





Answer, by F. L. Veysey, of Rackenford, to an Old Correspondent’s Enigma, 
inserted December 6. 


Fraty shall say, altho’ no romancer, 
An ENIGMA is both the question and answer. 


ttt The like answers have been received from J. Davy, of Broadwinsor; 
J. Chapple, of Coldridge; and B. A. of St. Austeil. 








Answer, by C, P. of Exeter, to F. L. Veysey’s Enigma, inserted January 3. 


Af I think, is your delight, 

I hope she is deserving quite ; 
Then add a STONE, and they will make 
MAIDSTONK, if I do not mistake. 


*+* A similar answer has been received from J Kelso, and J. Postle. 
thwaite, of the royal marines at Stonehouse; R. R. Broad, of Falmouth; 
J. W. of Charmouth; S. Dunn, of St. Austell; D EK. of Mevagissey; 
J. Newland, of Blackauton-academy ; J. Sansom, of Poole; G. Major, of 
Colyion; J, B.of Bristol; J. Davy, of Broa¢winsor; G. Kite, of Stock. 
land; J. 1. Boucher, of Taunton; and J. Leathern, of Exeter. 


4n ENIGMA, by Davyonisius. 





oe --—-- 


peo the womb of the earth I challenge my birth, 
From the ladies’ fair fingers my frame ; 
I vary as oft as Luna aloft, 

And yet I continue the same, 


In winter I’m hot, in summer I’m not, 
Tho’ I find nw great alteration ; 

I play’d least in sight, as full well I might, 
In the time of the grand usurpation. 


I have flesh I must own, without any bone, 
I have tongue that never spoke treason ; 

I bear excellent truit, without any root, 
And always am best in my season. 


When scarce a day old I’ clammy and culd, 
Then into a dungeon I’m turn’d; 

I never get sleep, but ali the time weep, 
Cor tear of my sides being burn’d. 


As soon as releas'd, away to a feast, 
And drink some old port ere I die, 

Then strait disappear, and come no more there— 
What a whimsical creature am I j 


9 POETRY. 
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For the Weexty ENTERTAINER, 
THE WEDDING RING. 


NNETTE was milder than the dew, 
That spangled Arno’s scented grove; 
And Lubin constant, fond, and true, 
As ever told the tale of love, 


One eve, with chaste yet mantled smile, 
He bade her guess what he could bring; 
Then from his bosom, void of guile, 
He blush’d, and trembling took a RING. 


The maiden flutter’d, sidled, sigh’d— 

(Ah, Cupid! ’twas a charming scene!) 
And with affected coyness cried, 

‘* Dear! what can such 2 trinket mean ?” 


*¢ Mean!” cried the youth, with glowing cheek, 
And flurried that she so mistook ; 

*¢ A ring-dove dropt it from his beak; 
I pick’d it up in yonder brook. 


And much we owe, my lovely fair, 
To this kind token of the dove, 
Who dropt it for the purpose there, 
A faithful emblem of our love. 


*Tis of the purest gold refin’d, 
Affection’s chast~st sign be sure ; 
And polish’d like my Annette’s mind, 

As simple, elegant, and pure. 


*Tis round too; what is that to prove? 
To what can such an emblem tend? 
What but the eternity of love, 
A love like mine, which knows no end. 


Annette, they say—nay in this curve, 
No sorcery lurks, nor lawless art— 

That in this finger there’s a nerve, 
Which leads directly to the heart. 


Touch’d by this gold, for raptur’d there, 
Love’s charming witcheries are such, 
Fancy would falter to deciare 
The thrilling pleasure—(shall I touch ?)’? 


It struck her finger—raptur’d quite, 

She cried --** You're foolish, get you gone; 
Yet if the touch be such delight, 

What happiness to put it on!” 


He seiz’d the hint—the willing maid 
Scarce knew what she had said or done, 
But love’s sweet influence obey’d, 
And kiss’d the ring that made them one. 
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And now when rude or playful jest 
At happy wedlock has its fling, 
She clasps her Lubin to her breast, 
And smiling shews her WEDDING RING. 











ADDRESS TO WINTER. 


OARY winter! ice.crown’d king ! 
How much longer wilt thou stay? 

Ply, Oh! ply thy frozen wing, 
We are weary of thy sway! 
From thy adamantine brow 
Bid the icicles distil ; 
Bid the streams and rivers flow, 
Fetter’d by thy stubborn will ; 
Let thy lovely daughter shine, 
Sure ’tis time for thee togo! 
When young roses we should twine, 
‘Thou dost give us fields of snow ; 
‘Too ambitious thou, of pow’r, 
Thus thy empire to prolong; 
Go! we want the glowing hour, 
Mirth and dance, and sportive song. 
Go! thy daughter pants to reign, 
Bursting from thy cavern drear, 
Bound by thee in iron chain, 
Sad, she sheds the hopeless tear ; 
Go! nor stay our plains among; 
Dost thou, cruel tyrani, say, 
Mean thy empire to prolong 
Ling’ring in the lap of May ? 
Wilt thou, with thy chilling breath, 
Blight her young and perfum’d huurs, 
With’ ring with the blast of death 
Her blushing wreath of early tiow’rs ? 
No! then hence, thou hoary sire, 
Set thy blooming daughter free, 
When her breath our souls respire, 
Grateful we may think of thee! 


March, 1814. 





For the WeexLty ENTERTAINER- 
A SONG. 


EFLECT, my dear Fanny, my wife, 
And believe that I tell my love true, 
Fho’ oft low’rs the morning of 1ife, 
Yet its close may be brilliant to view. 


Refleet, that the deep roaring main, 

Which oft threatens the ship with a wreck, 
May resume its soft murmurs again, 

And gold sunbeams its surface bedeck, 


Then may not we hope, mygweet love, 
That the cause of our Bresent distress, 

Like a vapour of night will remove, 

And our wishes be crown’d with success? 
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